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this is the new IBM Electric 


























It's new—inside and out, with 28 engineering 
achievements that bring you typing at its finest! Your 
boss will admire its high-volume output. You'll love 
its styling and alive, eager response. This—is the 
most handsome, efficient typewriter made. 















Take the mike... 


Now—electronic dictation comes of age 
through McGraw-Edison’s inventive heritage! 


see how the new M-E VoOICEWRITER 
helps you break through the “time-barrier” 


to new success! 


You'll take the mike . . . dictate . . . and sud- 
denly you'll realize that electronic dictation has 
come of age .. . that any other dictating method 
is now old-fashioned! 

You'll see how 70 years of experience in office 
correspondence. . . plus McGraw-Edison continu- 
ing research... have made this M-E VoicewriTER 
the finest dictating instrument ever built. Its 


VOICEWRITER 


A product of Thomas A. Edison industries, McGraw-Edison Co. 
West Orange, N. J. In Canada: 32 Front St. W., Toronto, Ont, 


features? All you would expect to find in the 
finest . . . and then some! 


Think we’ve exaggerated ? We offer you a friendly 
challenge to “take the mike”—see for your- 
self! Contact your nearby Edison VoIcEwRITER 
representative now . .. or write us at the address 
below. Once you take the mike... your talk will 
be our best sales talk! 
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thanks to her RemincTon® Electric Typewriter 





And no wonder — electricity does the work — 
helps today’s smart women of letters turn out 
such truly beautiful work in so little time, with 
so little effort and so pleasing to the boss. 


Meemingtorn. Frand. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 








WHAT IS EASTER? 

Easter is tulips and daffodils, 

With potted lilies on window sills; 

Easter is baskets of colored eggs, 

And new-feathered chicks on wobbly 
legs; 

Easter is bonnets with frills and 
lace — 

A child’s happy, eager, smiling face. 


Easter is promise of tomorrow, 
The sweet oblivion of all sorrow — 
Easter is Faith and Eternal Life — 
The death of pain—triumph over 
strife; 
Easter is Hope—a victory won 
As man lives again—through God’s 
own Son. 
(Author unknown) 
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Mrs. Winifred Hillyer 








Mrs. Elizabeth Roper 





‘Adding Color to the Rainbow 
at Gaster Time 


The Resurrection is THE miracle 
of Christianity. It is also the most 
wondrous thing that happened in the 
life of Christ. Christ died and rose 
again in the glorious grandeur of the 
resurrection. Each Spring, sprouts 
and buds burst forth in the glory of 
new life, the herald of the Summer 
to come, the harbinger of the soft 
rays of the sun clothing green fields 
in a fantasy of spring flowers. They 
are the signs of a vibrant life cover- 
ing the scarred terrain of everyday 
living with the magnificence of sub- 
lime beauty that shall one day be 
the heritage of mankind because they 


Mrs. Evelyn 6. Day 





Miss Carolynne J. Schutz 





Mrs. Marie E. Bishop 









Miss Ethel Ambler 









YP iwe / 
Mrs Edna J. Pickard 


believed in Christ and “God who 
sent Him.” 

Christ said, “I am the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life.” Resurrection is 
life, the life of eternal happiness. 
This is why the rapturous alleluias 
ring out on Easter Sunday with the 
reckless abandon of joyful hearts and 
minds. This is why the grandoise 
strains of Handel’s Messiah solemnly 
declare, “He shall reign forever and 
ever.” This is why the world wakes 
on Easter Sunday and thrills to, 
“He is risen, He is not here.” 

A blessed and happy Easter to 
each and every one. 
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1959 Golden-Touch Electric— by underwood 


New “Floating Keyboard” 
helps stop typing strain! 


Much typing strain comes from holding hands You choose your own type style with the new 
up at the keys. This Floating Keyboard is Golden-Touch DOCUMENTOR.* Keys are cup- 
sloped to reduce fatigue. It keeps keys low, shaped for easier electric touch. Impression con- 
brings them close, centers controls. There’s _ trol insures print-perfect copy—sharp carbons. 
less hand-travel than on any other keyboard. Symbols (+=!°) add versatility. Try it soon! 


IMMEDIATE SAVINGS! 


New Keyboard Slope Eases Typing 


Simple Reverse Tab Saves Motion 
Compact Controls Save Time 

2 Carriage Return Bars Cut Effort 
Instant Shift Speeds Typing 


*An Underwood trade 


CHOOSE ONE OF 8 PANEL COLORS! 
FOR A 
DEMONSTRATION: 


Clalel(= a {elele 


MASTERS YOUR PAPERWORK 











Mi Previous to 1959 the Secretarial 
Skills section of the CPS examina- 
tion consisted of Part A, referred to 
as the performance test, and Part B, 
referred to as the English Usage test. 
The scores on both parts were con- 
sidered in determining passing or 
failing for the section. Beginning in 


by George A. Wagoner 
Dean of the Institute for Certifying Secretaries 


The following description of this 
section appears in the test announce- 
ment brochure: 

A series of items, including 
transcription of verbatim and 
office-style dictation, composi- 
tion, and typing of common 
business papers. The detection 


Instructions to Candidate 








the direction of one of the Education 
members of the Institute. In recent 
years the section has been prepared 
by Mr. William Sakson, Hunter Col- 
lege, New York, and Miss Elise 
Davis, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 

The examination usually includes 





Tennessee. 





DIRECTIONS: Part VA consists of dictation, transcription, composition, the typing of a 
report from rough draft, and the arrangement and typing of a report. 


This part measures judgment as well as stenographic proficiency. You should try to produce 
as much usable copy as possible. Apportion your time thoughtfully so that you give an adequate 
amount of time to each item. 


Assume that you are secretary to Mr. LeRoy A. Williams, Director of the Advisory Planning 
Service, an organization established for the purpose of giving aid to communities in planning 
civic improvements. The central office is located at 235-239 Tower Building, Nashville, 


There are three special directors under Mr. Williams’ supervision: 


Mr. Louis B. Kelley, Jr., Director for West Tennessee, 218 Clayton Hotel, 
Memphis, Tennessee ; 
Mrs. Virginia S. Meyer, Director for Fast Tennessee, 1612 Melrose Street, 
Knoxville 12, Tennessee 
Mr. Russell Davies, Director for Middle Tennessee, 231 Tower Building, 
Nashville, Tennessee 


In scoring this part of the examination, points will be deducted for each error you make--the 
amount of deduction depending on the seriousness of the error. Items should be completed in 
the order in which they are listed on page 2. A penalty will be made for the omission of any 

item. Hand in partially completed -items. 


(The dictation material for Part VA is based by permission on background material furnished 
by Harold V. Miller, Executive Director, Tennessee State Planning Commission.) 








1959 these two parts are to be com- 
bined. In other words, punctuation, 
word usage, capitalization, use of 
numbers, and other points formerly 
in Part B will be included in the 
items to be typed during a produc- 
tion period. 
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and correction of errors involv- 

ing capitalization, grammar, 

punctuation, spelling, and the 

expression of numbers. 

This section of the examination is 
prepared annually by an outstanding 
teacher of secretarial subjects under 


eight items that are a sampling of 
the secretarial duties involving the 
use of the typewriter and of short- 
hand. Half of these items are ordi- 
narily dictated; the remainder are 
composed memoes, telegrams, or let- 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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“Wonderful to have one just a few steps away!” 








Verifax Bantam 


Copiers °99°° cach | 


Putting a Verifax Bantam Copier in every 
department ends those ‘‘l0-minute 
walks” to a distant copier... makes your 
work and your boss's flow so much faster 


No one has to tell you how much time you save by 
using an office copier instead of retyping. 

But have you ever thought how much greater the 
savings would be—how much easier your job would 
be—if you didn’t have to hike down the hall, or up 
the stairs for your copies? 

You’d copy orders, letters, reports fast as needed. 
You and your boss would make full use of all the 
wonderful Verifax short cuts—like answering half 
the mail without dictation and typing. Chances are 
the savings in your department on “travel time” 
alone, would pay for your $99.50 Bantam Copier in 
a month or two. Wonder if your boss realizes this? 


Price shown is manufacturer's suggested price 
and is subject to change without notice. 


[erifax Copying 


DOES MORE... COSTS LESS... MISSES NOTHING 











Kodak Verifax Bantam Copier outperforms 
copiers costing up to 4 times as much 











A snap to operate. So compact you'll find room for one 
anywhere. Makes 5 dry, easy-to-read copies in 1 minute for 
2'4¢ each. Makes copies on one or both sides of bond-type 
paper, card stock, your own printed office forms. Even makes 
an offset master in 1 minute, with low-cost adapter. Repro- 
duces all types of writing, typing, duplicating with complete 
accuracy. Gives you copies that r : 

will last as long as typed records. 







Call your Verifax dealer for 
free demonstration. (See 
**Yellow Pages” under 
duplicating or photo- 
copying machines.) 








eeoereeeeeeees MAIL COUPON TODAY eeceoeeeeeeer 
; EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY | 
Business Photo Methods Division, 343 State St., Rochester 4, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send free booklet on Verifax Copying 

and names of nearby dealers. 233-3 


Name 





Position 





Company 








Street 
City 


State 





e@eeeeveeeeeee ee eee 
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ters and the typing from rough draft 
or unarranged data. 

The setting and working relation- 
ship in the office is established by a 
brief description of the employer’s 
activities. This portion of the 1958 
examination is included on this page. 
Some warm-up dictation is given be- 
fore the regular dictation in order 


in spurts above 100 words a minute 
with occasional corrections of dicta- 
tion. After the dictation the candi- 
dates are given over two hours of 
uninterrupted time for work on the 
items. 

Letterheads, envelopes, and any 
special forms are provided with the 
examination booklet. The candidate 
brings her own shorthand notebook, 
pen, and/or pencil, eraser, plain sta- 


Item 1—Dictated Letter 





panies have been most cooperative 
in providing machines to the insti- 
tutions assisting in this examination. 
In some locations difficulties have 
been encountered in providing suffi- 
cient electric typewriters to meet all 
requests. The candidate must re- 
quest her choice of machine at the 
time of application for the examina- 
tion and payment of examination fee. 

Three sample items from the 1958 





LeRoy A. Williams 
Director 


May 3, 





You agree with me, I am sure, 
making a plan might require several years and that adapta- 
tion might continue for many years. 
is given to future needs of the community that 

immediate needs are not met, the citizens' interest will 

To keep their interest, be sure to offer logical 
solutions to current problems. 


attention 


decrease. 


ful planning. 


LAW: pm 


ADVISORY PLANNING SERVICE 


235-239 Tower Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 


1958 


Mr. Frank S. Wilhelm 
Box 429 
Bristol, Tennessee 


Dear Mr. Wilhelm: 


Our conversation on May 1 was very interesting to me, and 
I believe that we agree on all the basic assumptions for 
making a well-formulated plan. 


Planning should include the entire community -- the relation 
ef its various parts and the distribution of services and 
facilities to all the inhabitants. 
men who will serve on your staff is a prerequisite to success- 
It is all right to argue in staff meetings, 

but differences of opinion should not be publicized. 


When your tentative plans are well known and accepted in the 
‘community, we shall send a consultant to meet with you at 
your convenience. 
Sincerely yours, 


LeRoy A. Williams 
Director 


that the ideal procedure in 


However, if so much 


Careful selection of the 








for the candidates to become accus- 
tomed to the voice of the dictator 
and to understand how corrections 
are to be indicated by him. Part of 
the dictation is given at an even 
speed (about 80 words a minute) 
without corrections, and part of it is 
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tionery, carbon paper, and second 
sheets. No dictionary or other ref- 
erence book may be used during the 
examination. The candidate may 
furnish her own typewriter or is pro- 
vided the typewriter of her choice at 
the test center. The typewriter com- 


examination as shown here to illus- 
trate the nature of material included 
in Section V. Item 1 was the first 
dictated letter. Item 5 was a rough 
draft with some corrections made and 
some yet to be made before typing 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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Vue 


*Shortest distance between 


dictation and the mail chute - 


the modern Royal Electric! 


EASIEST TO OPERATE! Convenience features like exclusive 
Magic® Margin and Twin-Pak®, the instant changing ribbon 
fingers never touch, save time, cut typing fatigue to a minimum. 


UNEQUALLED SPEED! Scientific laboratory tests on automatic 
typing equipment prove the new Royal Electric is capable of an 
incredible 195 words per minute—or 15 characters per second! 


MATCHLESS REPRODUCTION! No heavy characters, no faint, 
fuzzy ones. You get the sharpest, most perfectly aligned work 
ever to come out of a typewriter! 


P. S. For a more satisfied boss and a pleasanter job, start hint- 
ing for a Royal Electric right now. Your Royal Representative 
can arrange a demonstration and free trial in a jiffy. Old type- 
writers are worth plenty in trade. 


* CANTERBURY PICA, one of 74 Royal type styles. 











There are more Royal Typewriters in office use 
than any other make. 


the business-minded RQOYAPJ electric 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 





(Continued from Page 8) 


Item 5—Report 








Statistics for Great Chimney Mountains Park. 


ster 


DIRECTIONS: Type the following report. Make the corrections indicated and any others that 
are needed. Center the report on the page. Make one carbon copy. Use as a title: Travel 


The Great Chimney Mountains Park is located within five-hundred miles of 1/2 the entire 
population of re, The area has had an unparalelled increasef in visitation during 
the past 15 years. In 1941 visitors Gnly) totalled"1,310,101; in 1956 just under 3,000,000. 
A eonservative estimate places the number at 4 million by 1965,when visitors will find 


P 
the Park equiped for the needs of the day “rhe greatly-increased travel aaa ponent 


opel! 





parison of visitors by months. 





entirely Geet by automobile which has placed a heavy impact on the roads, and created 
& Bia g, 

many problems. The continued increase in travel without A coresponding increase in 

personnel have lead to a decrease in visitor services. New facilities will include im- 


proved road systems and*routine equipmentteuchjas tables, benches, etc. There will 


also be better maintainance of well designed roads. The following figures show a com- 


1951 1953 1956 
January 43,036 26,106 51,489 
February 28, ty? 48,753 42,821 
March 59,669 73,826 63,237 
April 104,762 “00,631 105 (906 
Total 236,058 248,915 262,642 








the report. Item 7 was a telegram to 
be composed from the information 


Item 7—Telegram 


In scoring this section, errors were 
classified into three groups—heavy, 
given. medium, and slight penalties. Each 





Mr. Williams was asked on April 10 by the President of the National Public 
Relations Association, Mr. Charles W. Weir, to act as chairman of a 
committee to propose a resolution on public relations. The committee 

was scheduled to meet at the Los Angeles convention on Tuesday, June 3, 
at 11:30 a.m. Mr. Williams accepted the chairmanship on April 15. 

Today he receives notice from Mr. Weir that the committee meeting 

has been changed to 8:30 on Tuesday. Mr. Williams’ plane arrives 

in Los Angeles at 8:00, but that will not give him enough time to get 

to the hotel by 8:30. He can meet any time after he arrives at the hotel. 


Wire Mr. Weir, offering to meet at some other time or to withdraw from 
the committee--whichever he prefers. 
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item was assigned a given number of 
points according to its length and 
difficulty. Penalties were deducted 
from the maximum points for each 
item. Partially completed items were 
scored on a prorata basis. The total 
score on all items attempted was the 
score for the section. In 1958 the 
completion of the first 414 items 
without error was a passing mark. 
Few candidates were expected to 
complete all eight items. Some who 
completed all eight items had exces- 
sive penalties which prevented their 
passing the section. 
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Number Four in a Series of Seven 


Vote As 
You Please 


The following are types of votes 

that are used in meetings: 

MAJORITY—more than half the 
votes cast; used in elections and 
on most motions. Note that a 
majority does not mean more 
than half of the members present 
but of the votes cast, since some 
may not care to vote. 

TWO-THIRDS—two-thirds of the 
votes cast; used with motions 
only. 

PLURALITY — more than any 
other candidate; used only in 
elections when the assembly de- 
sires to save time. In electing a 
committee of three, the three 
nominees with the greatest num- 
ber of votes will be elected. 

GENERAL CONSENT-+his is a 
short cut in voting. It permits 
the assembly to take action with- 
out a regular vote. 

This method should be used 
with all motions on which there 
seems to be general agreement 
among the members. It is an ex- 
cellent time-saver and should be 
used at every opportunity. For 
example, “If there are no objec- 
tions, we will vote by ballot; 
(pause) No objections? We will 
vote by ballot.” In this way a 
group may quickly express their 
opinion. Now if someone ob- 
jects, the Chair must put the mo- 
tion to a regular vote. 

The following are the methods of 

voting: 

Acclamation or voice — “Aye” — 
“No” 
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he meeting will 


order! 





| Reprinted from Michigan Extension | 

| Bulletin 294, “The Meeting Will | 

Come to Order,” through courtesy | 
of the Cooperative Extension Serv- 

| ice, Michigan State University, East | 

Lansing, Michigan. 


Show of hands 

Rising 

Secret ballot (used mostly for elec- 

tions) 

Secret roll call ballot (sign names) 

Roll call vote (members respond 

when name is called) 

When the word, “Division” is 
stated by a member, he is requesting 
that another vote be taken on a mo- 
tion. Generally this is done whenever 
a vote by acclamation fails to show 
clearly whether the vote was affirma- 
tive or negative. The method of vot- 
ing used after division is called 
should be one that can be observed 
by all, such as raising the hand. 

The Chairman should strive to be 
as impartial as possible. He should 
vote only when his vote will change 
the result. He may vote to break a 
tie and cause the motion to carry. He 
may vote to make a tie and cause the 
motion to lose. A tie-vote on a mo- 
tion causes that motion to lose. 

When the vote is public (by accla- 
mation, rising, etc.) the chairman 
should vote, if he chooses to do so, 
after the assembly has voted and 
after the results have been made 
known to him. 

When the vote is secret (by ballot) 
he should vote at the same time as 
the assembly votes. Then he cannot 
vote again to change the result. 

The secretary has the right to vote 
at any and all times. The perform- 
ance of her duties shall not prevent 
the exercise of this right. 








I said ‘“‘goodbye”’ to 





A.W. FABER ‘a 


SRASERSTIK | 


The original grey eraser point 
—always best for erasing. 
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i Typewriting mistakes 
happen to the best of 
Secretaries—but SLOPPY 
STRIKEOVERS are as 
out-of-date as ankle- 
length bathing suits. 
If you still use a bulky 
eraser, do yourself a favor 
j by tossing it in the basket. 
i Get an A.W.Faser slim, trim 
i ' pencil-shaped ERASERSTIK 
i that whisks away single letters 
| of a word without marring the 
surrounding area. With 
/J EraserStik you erase without a 
trace. Let ERASERSTIK make 
you a better Secretary. 
Get a few today. 
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S&RASER ILS 


‘Tals 


AW.FABER &SRASER 
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Which point do you prefer? 
Sharp, Medium or 
Average, Thin or Blunt. 
ERASERSTIK gives you 
your choice. Point with a 
mechanical or hand pencil 


sharpener. 











by Charlotte L. Wood, Reporter 
Olympia Chapter (Washington) 


@ “Perhaps Lois can do it for us!” 
Yes, that is exactly what we think 
when confronted with something we 
don’t know how to do or just don’t 
want to tackle. She is our “fall 
guy” here in Olympia Chapter 
(Washington) , with a knowing smile 
and a “can do” attitude, backed up 
by experience in NSA as a past 
president and in the business world 
as a secretary extraordinary. 


This is Mrs. Lois A. Anderson we 
are writing about. Proclaimed Sec- 
retary of the Week this fall by a 
local office supply company and in- 
terviewed for them over a local radio 
station (KITN). And right inter- 
esting interviews they were to those 
of us who have known her only as 
Milt Bosell’s secretary (Bosell In- 
surance Agency), 1957 chapter presi- 
dent, our chapter publicity chairman, 
and urger of all to take the CPS 
exam. By setting an excellent ex- 
ample, she inspired three prospective 
CPS holders to take the 1958 exami- 
nation with her, bringing Olympia 
Chapter’s total CPS takers to six. 

From those interviews on KITN 
we learned that Lois worked up from 
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Mrs. Lois A. Anderson, past president of Olympia Chapter (Washington) accepts the 


Secretary of the Week award from 


he owner of 


the local office supply company 


(Grainger's) proclaiming her such. Her boss, Milton S. Bosell, looks on. 


the steno pool in a state department 
in Oregon to reporter for commission 
hearings—before love came along— 
then moved on through a career as 
an Army wife with many and varied 
jobs around the U.S.A. The most 
exciting of these was one as secretary 
to the Supply Officer at Fort Lewis 
during World War II. Lois actually 
cut the stencil for the movement 
orders sending her husband to Cali- 
fornia, and could not tell him she 
had this advance info!! Who says a 
woman can’t keep a secret? 


After her husband’s_ separation 
from the Army in 1942, they made 
Olympia their permanent residence. 
Here husband Kenny became an 
apprentice carpenter through GI 
training and built them a fine home 
—now a popular meeting place for 
NSA activities. ’Tis here that 
Kenny checks in every Tuesday at 
nine p.m. to count the secretaries 
attending accounting class and to 
share a cup of coffee with them. 


While hubbie was learning the 
profession of carpentry, Lois served 
as secretary to the Treasurer of the 
State of Washington, a_ position 


which she held for two administra- 
tions. Not wanting to quit learning, 
she resigned to take a position as 
secretary to a young businessman in 
the insurance field and there we find 
her every working day of the week. 


On Wednesday noons we can de- 
pend on meeting her at NSA’s drop- 
in luncheons in the Governor Hotel, 
and on Wednesday evenings we can 
find her in the Olympian Hotel as 
the secretary on duty at NSA Steno- 
graphic Service—a public stenog- 
raphy service made available to local 
businessmen and women and hotel 
guests by the Olympia Chapter. 

That Lois! She really gets into 
things. Only last October she was 
the secretary chosen by Business and 
Professional Women to be publicized 
in the Daily Olympian during the 
week they featured women in various 
professions. 

Evenings and week-ends — well, 
most of them—are shared with her 
husband bowling, and making im- 
provements on their home. Yes, 
“Lois can do it” as far as he is con- 
cerned too. 
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W@ During this income-tax season, consider the American 
origin of that baffling problem of the individual, the 
business and the government—MONEY. 

The story of American money began when the early 
settlers in New England carried on their fur trade with 
the Indians through the use of wampum, which had 
been fashioned from mussel shells in the form of beads. 
Beaver skins, wampum, and in Virginia, tobacco, soon 
became the common accepted media of exchange for 
all other available commodities. The immigrants, in fact, 
had little use for coined money at first, but when traders 
arrived from foreign lands, coins were usually demanded 
in payment of goods. Any foreign coins were usually 
accepted, such as French Louis, English Guineas, Dutch 
Ducats and various Spanish coins, including doubloons 
and particularly the Spanish milled dollar, or piece of 
eight. Even after the Revolutionary War, the Spanish 
dollar and its fractional parts continued to circulate in 
this country with official sanction until 1857. One real 
equaled 1214 cents and was known as a “bit.” A quarter 
of a dollar thus became known as “two bits,” a term 
still in common use. 

The first coin of the United States of America was 
issued in 1787 and was called the Fugio Cent. It was 
also called the Franklin Cent due to the inscription 
“Mind Your Business,” a phrase attributed to Ben 
Franklin. In 1864 “In God We Trust” first appeared on 
a United States coin, a two cent piece. Since 1864 
many issues of all our coins have borne this simple 
affirmation of a nation’s faith. Today we have a standard 
monetary unit in the United States and, of course, the 
indispensible check. The oldest known check was written 
in England and dated March, 1664. They were not used 
too extensively then but it proves that check writing is 
not a fairly recent invention of our own. 
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=m CLAR‘O-TYPE 


Handy dauber whisks away dirt and 
lint in seconds — no spattering! 
Non-inflammable; slow-evaporating, 
hence economical. Look 

for the attractive new 


CLAR-O-TYPE makes mae TE 
pewriter type sparkle. 


NEW! 


for your car... 


THE N. S. A. EMBLEM 
IN ENDURING METAL 

















Identify yourself to fellow N.S.A. members with this beautiful 
cast zinc emblem. Finished in black and bronze, the emblem 
is fitted for easy attachment to your trunk lid, no holes to 
bore. Actual size is 3!/4'' by 3%4''. Check or money order 
should accompany order. 


$2.25 postraio 


MARGARET SCHMIDT, Treasurer 
BRISTOL CHAPTER, N. S. A. 
17 SHERMAN STREET, BRISTOL, CONN. 


Order from: 


Approved by N. S. A. International Board 









HURON COPYSETTE was designed to make your day 

7 more pleasant. Thousands of secretaries enjoy its 
KS y convenience and cleanliness. Count from a box 
ae ae the number of copies you want to make — no 
= aligning of carbon, as each second sheet 

Tr g is lightly attached to its own fresh carbon. 
Copies are sharp — easy to read. (P.S. — 
it saves the boss money, too!) 
Write for free sam- 


Zz ples or mail the 
lS y/ coupon below. 
*Licensed under Kerr 
° Patent No. 2.557,875. 
y— [ \y 








Please send literature and free samples of HURON COPYSETTE 





NAME 





PORT HURON SULPHITE 
& PAPER COMPANY 
PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 


COMPANY. 
STREET. 








city, ZONE__STATE. 





Available in Canada through 
APSCO PRODUCTS, LTD., 
Toronto, Canada. 


OUR STATIONER. 
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INCOME 


For further information applicable 
to your individual circumstances con- 
tact your local Internal Revenue 
Service. 


Wi The decision of The Tax Court of 
the United States, in the case of Rita 
M. Callinan (a member of NSA), 
Petitioner v. Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, Respondent (Docket 
No. 38626) allowed the expense of 
attending our *National Convention 
as a professional expense deduction. 
The expense deductions are limited 
to travel, hotel, meals, registration 
fee, and incidentals, exclusive of per- 
sonal entertainment. Whether you 
take the standard 10 per cent deduc- 
tion, or itemize deductions to exceed 
10 per cent, you are entitled to de- 
duct convention expenses from your 
gross income. In deducting conven- 
tion expenses from your gross in- 
come an itemized schedule of the 
convention expenses must be at- 
tached to your return. 


Indicate “Schedule Attached” be- 
low your Employer’s name on line 5, 
page 1 of the tax return. Suppose 
your wages were $4,800.00 for the 
year, and you have indicated “Sched- 
ule Attached” totaling $400.00 con- 
vention expenses. In the space indi- 
cating ENTER TOTALS HERE, 
you would show $4,400.00. If line 6 
is “none,” line 7 would show 
$4,400.00; and if lines 8, 9, and 10 
show “none” line 11, ADJUSTED 
GROSS INCOME, would show 
$4,400.00. From this amount you 
would then deduct the standard 10 
per cent deductions, or the amount 
applicable in your individual circum- 
stances. 

The “Attached Schedule” would 
be completed as follows: 


*At the time of this ruling “National” 
was the proper terminology for our 
International Convention. 
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TAX INFORMATION 


SCHEDULE 


Professional Expenses Incurred 
Attending The National Secretaries 
Association (International) Conven- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minnesota, July, 
1958. 


Gross INCOME $4,800.00 
Expenses: 
Registration Fee $ 20.00 
Travel 290.00 
Gen 60.00 
ae 30.00 
Total Expenses .... 400.00 
ApsusTep Gross INCOME . 4,400.00* 


*Enter this total on line 5 of page 1. 


The OPINION of The Tax Court, 
as cited above, is as follows: 


Rita M. Callinan, Petitioner v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Respondent. 

Docket No. 38626—Held that 
Petitioner is not liable for any defi- 
ciency in her income tax return for 
the calendar year 1948, Respondent 
having conceded that expenses in- 
curred in attending a National Con- 
vention of an association of which 
she was a member, are deductible. 


OPINION 

Section #23 (a) (1) (A) of the 
Internal Revenue Code provides that 
in computing the net income there 
shall be allowed as deductions “All 
the ordinary and necessary expenses 
paid or incurred during the taxable 
year in carrying on any trade or busi- 
ness, including a reasonable allow- 
ance for salaries or other compensa- 
tion for personal services actually 
rendered; traveling expenses (includ- 
ing the entire amount expended for 
meals and lodging) while away from 
home in pursuit of a trade or busi- 
ness.” 

Petitioner, in brief, contends that 
“the expenses of attending a conven- 
tion of The National Secretaries 
Association by a member of that or- 
ganization falls within the well estab- 
lished rule that expenses of attending 
professional conventions are deduct- 
ible” and that “whether or not secre- 


taries constitute a professional group, 
as a business organization trying to 
elevate their standards and promote 
the general welfare of their members, 
the expenses of attending a conven- 
tion for that purpose are deductible 
on the same principle as professional 
groups.” In support of these conten- 
tions she has cited a number of de- 
cisions of this Court. 


The respondent, in lieu of filing 
brief, has advised the Court that “‘he 
does not find this case distinguish- 
able from decided cases on conven- 
tion expense deductions in which he 
has acquiesced. Therefore, he no 
longer presses the issue and agrees to 
the entry of an order of no defi- 
ciency.” 

In view of this concession by Re- 
spondent, decision was entered for 
the Petitioner on February 19, 1953. 

Because of their close similarity in 
nature and purpose to international 
conventions, this indicates that de- 
ductions of expenses incurred in at- 
tending regional and district confer- 
ences, division meetings, and educa- 
tional workshops outside your home 
city will be allowed in the same 
fashion as are international conven- 
tion expenses. 


Claims for refund can be filed 
within two years from the date the 
tax was due. To make inquiry as to 
additional professional expense de- 
ductions due you on previous re- 
turns, contact your local Internal 
Revenue Service. 

Expenses incurred in applying for 
and taking the CPS examination are 
not considered deductible expenses. 

If you itemize your deductions, 
you can claim expenses incurred for 
workshops and study courses within 
your own city, education courses 
taken for maintaining or improving 
skills required in your own employ- 
ment; you may also deduct your dues 
in this fashion. 

There is no ruling at present 
allowing chapter dinner meeting ex- 
penses as a deductible expense. 
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(Recommended by CPS Institute) 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


STATISTICS FOR ECONOMICS AND 
BUSINESS 
Paden and Lundquist. 
McGraw-Hill, 1956. $4.75. 


PRINCIPLES OF STATISTIC ANALYSIS 
| Richmond. 
| Ronald Press, 1957. $6.50. 
PRINCIPLES OF MANAGEMENT 
Terry. 
R. D. Irwin, 1956. $6.50. 
READINGS IN FINANCE FROM FORTUNE 
Weston, J. Fred (ed.). 
Henry Holt, paper bound. $1.50. 


ELEMENTARY COLLEGE ACCOUNTING 
Jackson, Paul. 
Prentice-Hall, $4.00. 

ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES 


Noble and Niswonger. 
| South-western, 1957. $6.00. 


SECRETARIAL SKILLS AND ENGLISH USAGE 


BUSINESS REPORTS 
Anderson, Saunders, and Weeks. 
McGraw-Hill, 1957. $6.00. 


MODERN BUSINESS ENGLISH 
Babenroth and Parkhurst, Fifth Edition. 
Prentice-Hall, 1955. $5.95. 


COLLEGE TYPEWRITING 
Lessenberry and Wanous. 
South-Western, 1954. $3.00. 
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Skea 
For Smartest Secretaries... 
Newest, Finest PLASTIC RIBBON ! 


EXECUTIVE! What's it to YOU? 
Out-of-this-world typing! 


Old Town’s new EXECUTIVE Typewriter 
Ribbon is unbelievably thin, for beautiful 
impressions, yet its plastic is the strongest 
ribbon material available. Gives your work 
definitely distinctive style and quality; 
radiance; sharp, clean, black beauty. No 
gray’d or light words or letters. EXECU- 
TIVE will delight you and the man you 
type for. Use it with confidence and pride 
for your important correspondence (to an 
executive secretary that’s practically every- 
thing!) and for offset masters. If your type- 
writer is equipped to handle carbon ribbons 
the EXECUTIVE is a “must” for you! 


Ask your office manager or your stationer 


for an Old Town EXECUTIVE Ribbon. 
Try it and benefit by its superiority. 


OLD TOWN 
CORPORATION 
Established 1917 


750 Pacific Street, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 





_ For Smart Secretaries .. . 
CONTROLLED 


) = SPEED= 
=ERASING=| 





N more jitters — very minimum 
time-out now, in erasing. Eras- 
ing you control completely. So ac- 
curate. Cleanest. Fastest. Modern 
Graypoints, balanced in size and 
shape, pointed in luxury-texture rub- 
ber, bring you definite work-saving 
pleasure, positive pride in your eras- 
ing, praise from the executive you 
type for. 

NO. 3650 GRAYPOINT WHISK }§ 
Hexagonal, wood-case eraser with quality 
gray rubber core fits comfortably in the 
hand. Attached brush whisks away eraser 
crumbs. Won't roll off desks. Easily re- 
pointed in any pencil sharpener or with 
knife. (No. 365 GRAYPOINT, same 
eraser without brush) 


Ask Your Office Manager or Stationer for 
Pencil-Like, Easy-to-Hold, Easy-to-Point 


WELDON ROBERTS GRAYPOINT ERASERS 


The Modern Erasers for Modern Secretaries 


e 
WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 
365 Sixth Ave., Newark 7, N. J. 
World's Foremost Eraser Specialists 











See your Webster 
carbon and ribbon 
Salesman 


.. your source 
for the best 
\\ duplicating supplies 
available! 


















Make it clear you want 


They're all made by Webster! 


When a salesman represents the complete line of duplicating supplies 
made by F. S. Webster Company, you can be sure he represents top 
quality. His wide range of products saves you time, trouble and money. 
Not only does he represent “one-stop” buying for you, but he also has 
at his call a qualified duplicating sales engineer to advise him of your 
needs. Your salesman’s products and services are yours for the asking. 








WEBSTER 
MULTIKOPY DURAMETRIC 


The carbon paper that has the edge 
over every other brand. The exclu- 
sive scaled edge automatically as- 
sures neater, better spaced typing 
the first time. It’s uncoated for 
cleaner letters, cleaner fingers and 
cleaner carbon handling. Even in ex- 
treme temperatures, it remains com- 
pletely curl-free. You get fine per- 
formance and long service from 
every sheet. 


Your stationery salesman 
is your source for 
these other Webster Quality 
Duplicating Products: 


CARBON PAPERS for all office ap- 
plications in eight grades. 
Typewriter, pencil, pen, transfer, 
blueprint, billing in a variety of 
weights and finishes. 

SPIRIT DUPLICATING PAPERS 
AND MASTER UNITS for both 
spirit and master duplicating units. 
CARBON PAPER RIBBONS for cor- 
respondence, spirit duplicating, 
photo and offset work. 

OFFICE MACHINE RIBBONS for 
most types of adding, accounting, 
tabulating and addressing ma- 
chines. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS in cotton, 
nylon and silk for all Typewriter 
makes. 

For correspondence, record, offset, 
hectograph, photo blueprint. 





WEBSTER SILK STAR 
' TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


No higher quality ribbon on the 
market. With Silk Star there are 
fewer ribbon changes, sharper im- 
pressions and longer service. Silk 
Star Ribbons are made of the finest 
quality silk so sheer that 18 yards 
fit the standard spool that holds 
| only 12 yards of cotton. Strong and CARBON PAPER ROLLS for Tele- 
three times longer wearing, too. type, autographic Register, Elliott- 
] Perfect typing companion for Fisher and adding machines. 
Webster MULTIKOPY Durametric. plus 
ACCESSORIES: Type Cleaner, In- 


strument Oil, Duplicating Fluid, 
Hand Cleansers 
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Webster Co.,9 Amherst Street, Cambridge 42, Massachusetts 
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Wi In just a few months, two thou- 
sand secretaries from the width and 
breadth of our land will find them- 
selves in “sunwarming” Florida, 
attending the fourteenth annual con- 
vention of The National Secretaries 
Association, hostessed by the south 
Florida chapters at Bal Harbour. (In 
alphabetical order) Coral Gables, 
Fort Lauderdale, Hollywood, Home- 
stead, and Miami. 

Yes, there will be meetings and 
much work, but we have planned so 
many wonderful things for those who 
will want to come early and stay late! 
Let’s see how you can combine the 
convention with your vacation and 
have one glorious week in Miami 
Beach. 


The convention headquarters will 
be the luxurious Americana Hotel at 
Bal Harbour with its delightful ex- 
panse of white coral beach dotted 
with cabanas, where you may relax 
and enjoy sunbathing or else venture 
into the warm surf of the beautiful 
Atlantic Ocean and see on the not 
too distant horizon, the blue of the 
magic Gulf-stream. 


You can take a trip by bus—in 
fact there are five tours for your 
sightseeing pleasure. Let’s try them 
now. Tour No. 1 called the “Greater 
Miami Tour,’—takes three hours— 
you see such beautiful places as Col- 
lins Park Library, Lummus Park, 
Lake Pancoast, Biscayne Bay, Mir- 
acle Mile, Hialeah Race Track, the 
Banyan trees, famous Gold Coast 
hotels, and many other interesting 
points—covering more than 50 miles 
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‘BAL HARBOUR 


BECKONS 


by Mrs. Marie Starr 
Convention Coordinator 


—with an “encyclopedia” driver- 
lecturer. 

Or, what about Tour No. 2—a 
visit to that exotic, internationally 
acclaimed Parrot Jungle and the 
beautiful Fairchild Tropical Gardens, 
plus an itinerary too long to enum- 
erate. 

You will surely want to take Tour 
No. 3—a visit to Everglades National 
Park, Redland Farms, and Coral 
Castle. This tour was featured by 
Holiday magazine as one of the Last 
Frontiers in the United States. 

Practically everyone has heard of 
Vizcaya. Upon entrance, you are 
captured by the spell of Europe. A 
magnificent Italian palace in a su- 
perb tropical setting, leading into an 
enchanted world through its sump- 
tuously furnished rooms, the splendid 
vistas of its formal gardens and the 
music of its splashing fountains. It 
is not only a great treasure house of 
the decorative arts of the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th centuries, but an imagin- 
ative recreation of a place and time 
that will enchant the visitor who 
lingers in its rooms or wanders along 
its garden and forest paths. That is 
Tour No. 4. 

The trip to the Seaquarium is Tour 
No. 5. This is Miami’s most fan- 
tastic spectacular. Here you will 
see two huge steel tanks housing giant 
rays, sharks, porpoises, etc.; also, 
tropical colored specimens, and hun- 
dreds of game fish found in the south 
Atlantic waters. Twenty-six smaller 
tanks enable the visitor to observe 
at close range hundreds of other 





You will also see 
a deep sea diver hand feeding the 
large fish in the main tank. All this 
and much more too. The Seaquarium 
attracts visitors from far and wide. 


marine species. 


For the male visitors—what about 
deep-sea fishing? Man, you really 
will live when you come to Miami 
Beach and see Cap Rudy, that 
wonderful fishing boat—so clean, so 
safe, such a pleasure with real com- 
fort and ultra speed, and get this— 
your cut bait! Now what could be 
better than that? Time schedules? 
9 am., 1:45 p.m., and 8 p.m.—$3.75 
per person or all day for $6.00. You 
can rent your rod and reel for a 
dollar. The line forms on the right, 
husbands, for fun on the Cap Rudy. 


Of course there are some of us 
who find daytime tours too tiring 
and prefer to relax in the quiet 
atmosphere of a night club. Yes, 
we even have night club tours in 
Miami Beach. You can take in the 
Fontainebleu, Carillon, Deauville, or 
Copa City (any two of your choice). 
A drink will be served at the first 
club and a midnight supper at the 
second club—you will see a floor 
show at each club—$10.00 per person 
(tip, taxis and transportation in- 
cluded). 


One of the newest yet oldest is 
the Spanish Monastery (dismantled 
in Spain, stone by stone, and rebuilt 
in Miami several years ago). Here, 
you can transpose yourself from this 
modern world and for an hour or two 
“live” in a little piece of ancient 
Spain, just as it existed 350 years 
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before Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica. 

Any of the aforementioned tours 
can be arranged for upon arrival at 
the hotel—no advance reservations 


necessary. 
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The piece de resistance that will 
long last in your memories is the 
gem planned for you by the Fort 
Lauderdale Chapter under the cap- 
able chairmanship of Helen Wood- 
ruff. These members are going to 
town; in fact, they have even 
“latched” on to the Mayor to add 
to the festivities of the occasion and 
what, you are asking, is this all 
about? At four o’clock you will 
board the boat (buses will take you 
from the Americana to the dock) on 
Tuesday, July 21. Relaxing, in fact 
just letting yourself go, you will find 
the boat slowly moving up the coast 
line to show you Filorida’s lovely 
beach, beautiful hotels, and many 
other things which will excite your 
curiosity. Upon leaving the coastline 
and going inland in Fort Lauderdale, 
you will proceed through waterways, 
the Intracoastal, hundreds of canals 
(which make The City known as the 
“Venice of America”), viewing the 
fabulous homes of millionaires, and 
then into the Everglades where you 
will see over 100 varieties of palm 
trees, interesting flora and fauna, and 
even the alligators will come out to 
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greet you! By this time you should 
be getting hungry and why shouldn’t 
you because it is eight o’clock (be 
sure to eat a late lunch). If you so 
desire, you may have a cocktail on 
the patio or browse around a gift 
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shop like you have never seen before. 
Oh, that wonderful, famous Creigh- 
ton’s apple pie, served with its own 
pitcher of apple syrup that you pour 
over the golden flaky crust and each 
mouthful tastes as though you never 
want to leave because you will never 
find anything finer no matter where 
you go. Oh yes, there is dinner too 
—just wanted you to know about 


that famous Creighton’s apple pie. 
Your International Board of Di- 
rectors will be on this trip as guests 
of the Fort Lauderdale Chapter. 
What will take place at dinnertime 
is a secret, but the chapter is buzzing 
with plans for this evening—you will 
receive the City’s official welcome. 
Now that you have satisfied yourself, 
you are ready to take the leisurely 
cruise back to the Americana under 
the “Moon Over Miami” (check your 
calendar if you don’t believe this). 
Six hours or more of enjoyment, 
entertainment, and good food to 
make this a happy and lasting occa- 
sion. The cost? Only $7.50 per 
person. Sounds like fun? Of course 
it will be fun! Capacity for this trip 
is 350, so make your reservation 
NOW by sending your check for 
$7.50, payable to “NSA CONVEN- 
TION TOURS,” P. O. Box 8904, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida. You can’t 
afford to be left behind. Your can- 
celled check will be your receipt and 







your ticket can be picked up at the 
“Information and Hospitality” desk 
at the convention. 


We have everything here—just let 
us know—we will do our best to make 
this convention your most rewarding 
insofar as knowledge is concerned 
and also broadening your geographic 
perspective. 
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W@ The investment field covers a 
broad front; it has its intricacies, its 
complex activities. I shall discuss 
primarily one branch of investments, 
namely, stocks and bonds. 


The Stock Exchange originated 
when the boom in this country was 
taking hold, when people were be- 
ginning to travel across the nation, 
when railroads were springing up, 
when mining, construction, farming, 
and various other projects were start- 
ing. These projects needed money 
and required men with foresight to 
invest in them. As a result, around 
1812 a group of men gathered under 
a buttonwood tree close to the pres- 
ent location of the New York Stock 
Exchange to buy and sell, or trade, 
these securities. At that time they 
were mainly railroad and mining 
stocks. Today, of course, the Stock 
Exchange has 820 or so members 
with approximately 1200 listed secur- 
ities, all coming directly under the 
supervision of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission of the United 
States Government. 

Business conducted in the Ex- 
change is of the auction type. By 
that I mean you must have a buyer 
and a seller. The buyer bids for the 
stock and the seller offers his stock 
and when they arrive at a mutually 
agreed price you have effected a 
transaction and an _ exchange of 
ownership. Stocks, as we know them, 
are a share of ownership in a cor- 
poration. In purchasing ten shares 
of General Motors you are actually 
purchasing a share of the total over- 
all assets and liabilities, too, of the 
company. 
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One point of interest, I think, is 
that a common stock usually is a 
single certificate stating, naturally, 
the name of the company, number 
of shares owned and showing the 
name of the stockholder who pur- 
chased the interest in the company. 
That stock certificate has to be en- 
dorsed over or back to the company 
upon sale of that stock or share. I 
think it very important that that fact 
be brought home because most peo- 
ple in selling their stock have a ten- 
dency to just send them in to the 


company unendorsed and, of course, 
they are not negotiable. 


Let us consider how the business 
is actually transacted. Assume you 
have Mr. A in Texas wishing to in- 
vest four or five thousand dollars: 
his broker advises him that under 
the general over-all picture of his 
financial status he should buy 100 
shares of General Motors; the mar- 
ket may be strong and the broker 
says go ahead and buy “at the 
market”, which means that an order 
is placed in New York to buy 100 
shares of General Motors at the best 
price possible at that particular 
moment. 


The order is transmitted by wire 
service from Texas to the brokerage 
firm’s office in New York. From 
there it is transmitted to the floor of 
the Stock Exchange and a runner 
will take the order and place it with 
the specialist, the man who keeps 
the books on the positioning in Gen- 
eral Motors stock. Another broker 
or specialist will sell 100 shares of 
General Motors to Mr. A on a sell 
order that has come in from San 


Pp 
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Francisco. The wire systems are 


such today that it is common to 
effect the transaction in perhaps 
fifteen to thirty seconds. It goes 
through perhaps five or six channels 
from the broker or the person who 
gives the order to the order desk in 
Texas, who in turn wires it to the 
order desk clerk in New York, who 
in turn transmits it to the wire op- 
erator who will send it to the floor of 
the Exchange to the hands of a part- 
ner who will give it to the runner, 
who will go to the specialist. Then, 
you have the same system going 
back until you have confirmation the 
stock has been bought. 

Sometimes they will prefer to 
“limit the order”. Instead of buying 
at the market they will set a price on 
it. Stock may be selling at forty- 
nine and three quarters. Mr. A thinks 
the market looks high but says, “If 
it comes down, I’ll be prepared to 
pay forty-eight for the stock.” The 
order is then entered to buy 100 
shares at forty-eight. This then be- 
comes a limited order. The same 
could apply on the sell side. 

The over-the-counter market is 
slightly different. It is a larger mar- 
ket, comprising approximately 80,000 
of our various corporations, includ- 
ing leading bank, utility and insur- 
ance companies. These are corpora- 
tions which do not wish to have their 
stock listed on the Exchange for 
reasons of either protecting the stock 
from more active trading, capitaliza- 
tion, audit or other regulatory re- 
quirements of the Stock Exchange. 

Over-the-counter is a term ap- 
plied to buying stocks from dealers 
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directly. You have to shop around, 
as we say, as the dealers make: a 
market themselves. The dealer fixes 
a price on his stock and it is up to 
you to find a market where you 
would be able to either purchase or 
sell that stock at a convenient price. 
The over-the-counter market comes 
under the jurisdiction of the Na- 
tional Association of Security Deal- 
ers and again, of course, under the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 


I’m going to dwell a little bit on 
mutual funds. This business is the 
backbone today, I would say, of most 
of the buying on the stock market 
and has developed to a point where 
it carries a lot of weight on the econ- 
omy generally—the stock market in 
particular. 


Mutual funds, basically, are man- 
aging groups that have access to 
large sums of money from investors, 
such as yourself or myself, who can- 
not afford to take the time to watch 
a particular stock, let us say like 
U. S. Steel or Standard of New 
Jersey, but who will buy into a port- 
folio of securities picked by the man- 
agement group and selected by their 
analytical and research department. 
They have to be fairly convinced in 
their minds that the investments that 
they are going into are the kind that 
will work out in the manner that par- 
ticular fund strives for. There are 
tunds strictly for income. These, of 
course, are attractive to perhaps older 
people who are not looking for capital 
appreciation but want to be assured 
that they can get a fixed income of 
three and one-half per cent, or four 
per cent or five per cent, or whatever 
the case may be. The stocks bought 
into these funds are, of course, high- 
yielding income stocks. Then you 
have mutual funds which will give 
you a good cross-section of the econ- 
omy, taking in the oils, steel, various 
metals, chemicals, electronics, motors 
and other groups. 

An open-end investment fund is 
the one that we know best, I think. 
There are no limitations as to capital- 
ization of stock. The Massachusetts 
Investors Trust or the Fundamental 
Investors Trust, or Incorporated In- 
vestors, three of the top ten, are all 
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open-end funds. We can constantly 
be buying stock in them and they will 
be increasing their capitalization. A 
closed-end fund, of course, has a fixed 
capitalization and stock is handled 
in a different manner. Today, under 
average conditions, they make money 
and will pay out a cash dividend as 
well as a capital gains dividend, 
which is the money that has been 
made on their security investments 
after they have been sold and which, 
in turn, is paid out proportionately 
to the stockholders. 

Then you have, of course, the 
growth funds: the chemical funds, 


ing money and being a very profit- 
able means of investing one’s capital. 
The chemical stocks now appear to 
be making their turn. Of course, over 
the past few years they have per- 
formed well. They had somewhat of 
a setback when the heavy chemical 
producers were caught in the recent 
squeeze but are now back on their 
way and, of course, look very prom- 
ising. 

I stated that these groups manage 
hundreds and millions of dollars and 
will go out into the market and pur- 
chase perhaps 20,000 of IBM or 50,- 
000 shares of Standard of New 
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numerous electronic funds, and now 
the missile and space-age funds. It is 
a little too early to state how the 
missile and space-age funds will work 
out, but the electronics funds have 
done well. They haven’t paid any- 
thing in a matter of dividends in 
proportion to the income funds, but 
they have grown and today, of 
course, with the tremendous hold- 
ings of IBM and other prominent 
electronic stocks, these funds have 
just gone along in their stride, mak- 


Jersey, or large blocks of other lead- 
ing corporations and that the in- 
vestor will be purchasing, in effect, 
a share of the total overall package. 
It affords the investor the protection 
of good strong management and of 
spreading his investment across the 
economy. 

A bond is different from a stock 
inasmuch as in purchasing a bond 
you are actually loaning money to 
the corporation. The corporation is 
borrowing that money through the 
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issue of bonds which, naturally, have 
to be secured, unlike a common stock 
where you are willing to accept the 
risks of your investment. In a bond 
you have two features: a maturity 
date on the bond and the interest 
that is paid on your loan. 


Now, there are various types of 
bonds. There are first mortgage 
bonds, railroad equity bonds, refund- 
ing bonds, and others, but we will 
not go into detail. As a rule, you 
have coupons attached to bonds that 
are payable biannually (every six 
months), or every quarter, and as 
they become due they are clipped off 
the original certificate and exchanged 
for money. That is the origin of the 
term, “clipping coupons”. 

Perhaps I should define a few of 
the terms commonly used in the 
securities business. 


Dow-Jones Averages: That is 
something we are all somewhat fa- 
miliar with and comprises three 
groupings—the industrials, rails and 
utilities. Thirty stocks make up the 
Dow-Jones industrial averages, 
twenty the rails, and fifteen the util- 
ities. The composite average price of 
these stocks is taken hourly each day 
and posted on the board so that we 
know just by these averages whether 
the market is currently up, down, or 
moving sideways. It is a recognized 
yardstick and we go by these aver- 
ages. Standard & Poor is another 
name which I am sure most of you 
will come up against. Their aver- 
ages are made up of 500 corpora- 
tions, including 425 industrials, 
twenty-five rails, and fifty utilities. 

Round lots: Round lots usually 
constitute 100 shares, or the unit of 
trading for that particular issue. I 
would say that well over ninety per 
cent of the stocks listed have units 
of trading of 100 and anything under 
that constitutes an odd lot. There is 
an odd lot differential in price over 
a round lot. An odd lot differential 
of one-eighth of a point on stock be- 
low forty dollars a share and one- 
fourth of a point over forty dollars, 
which means that if the stock sells at 
forty-nine and three-quarters you 
would have to pay fifty dollars to 
buy any number of shares under 100. 
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Conversely, on the sell side, you 
would receive one-fourth of a point 
less. 

Being stopped: You might put a 
market order in to buy stock at say 
fifty and the report comes back that 
you are stopped, which means that 
the specialist will guarantee you 100 
shares at fifty. However, he is work- 
ing for better and will quite possibly 
come back with a purchase price of 
forty-nine and three-quarters or per- 
haps forty-nine and seven-eighths. 

Margin and Margin Requirements: 
Today the margin requirements stand 
at seventy per cent; a short while 
back they were down to fifty per 
cent. This means that an investor 
wishing to participate in the market 
over and above the cash available to 
him will and can borrow up to thirty 
per cent. In other words, assuming 
that a man is desirous of buying 
$10,000 worth of securities, he can 
put down $7,000 to achieve that pur- 
chase. The balance of $3,000 is a 
loan which is made to him by the in- 
vestment firm at a fixed rate of inter- 
est, which usually is set by the New 
York Stock Exchange or the Ex- 
change in that area. Today, of 
course, the interest rates run from 
around five and one-half to six per 
cent. 

Price Times Earnings Ratio: That 
term is exactly what it implies: the 
price of the common stock divided 
by the earnings of the company. 
Now, this is a very important yard- 
stick, or it has been a very important 
yardstick to the astute economist. 
You measure the estimated earnings 
for the year of the company and 
divide that into the price of the 
stock. If it is high, under normal 
conditions one would not buy the 
stock; one would tend to perhaps 
wait, or even sell that stock and pick 
it up at a lower ratio later on. We 
have been accustomed to steel stocks 
selling at eight to fifteen times earn- 
ings, or chemicals twenty to thirty 
times earnings, or electronics thirty 
to forty times earnings. However, 
today we are in a different type of 
market. It appears that the book of 
rules has been tossed out of the win- 
dow, and we are seeing some of these 
stocks selling substantially higher 
than their recognized earnings ratios. 


Rights is another term that we 
commonly use. Rights usually are 
issued to stockholders to give them 
the right to subscribe to additional 
stock, or if they so desire, to sell on 
the market. Companies constantly 
need money, financing for one project 
or another. They will issue these 
rights to the stockholder on a basis 
which would at times be very attrac- 
tive to the stockholder. Often you are 
asked what is the meaning of eight 
for one subscription, or twenty for 
one, or whatever the company might 
designate. 

Assuming that the stock is selling 
at forty-nine, the company will fix a 
subscription price of, let us say, forty 
dollars a share to the stockholders 
and offer them rights to subscribe at 
forty on the basis of eight for one. 
The difference between the subscrip- 
tion price and forty-nine, which is 
the going market price, is nine. On 
the basis of eight for one, you have 
approximately one and one-eighth 
dollars in value of rights for each 
share of stock that you own. The 
equation really is the subscription 
ratio plus one, when it goes ex-the 
rights, which in this case works out 
to eight plus one or nine which will 
then give you the following equation: 

Market Price 49 
Less Subscription Price 40 


Divided by ratio of 9 9 


Equals | 

The stockholders are then able to 
buy the stock by handing over the 
rights to the company, and of course, 
paying the difference of forty dollars 
a share. Rights are very common. 
Most of the large corporations such 
as American Telephone and Tele- 
graph, Pacific Gas and Electric, will 
constantly give rights to  stock- 
holders, and, if you are a stockholder 
in one of these companies, this form- 
ula will give you an idea as to the 
value of those particular rights. 

If you are particularly interested 
in a detailed account of the securi- 
ties market, I would suggest you 
read the book, “The Securities 
Market and How It Works’ by Berl 
E. Shultz. 
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Tentative CPS Examination Centers 


Alabama, Birmingham 
Howard College 

Alabama, Mobile 
Spring Hill College 


Arizona, Tempe 
Arizona State College 


California, Long Beach 


for 1959 


Kansas, Wichita 
University of Wichita 

Kentucky, Louisville 
University of Louisville 


Louisiana, Lafayette 
Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute 


Long Beach State College Louisiana, New Orleans 


California, Los Angeles 


Loyola University 


Los Angeles State College Maryland, Baltimore 


California, Los Angeles 
University of Southern 
California 


California, Oakland 
Mills College 

California, San Diego 
San Diego State College 

California, San Francisco 
San Francisco State 
College 

Canada, Ontario, London 
University of Western 
Ontario 

Canada, Quebec, Montreal 
Sir George Williams 
College 

Colorado, Denver 
University of Denver 

Connecticut, Bridgeport 
University of Bridgeport 

Connecticut, Hartford 
Hillyer College of the 
Univ. of Hartford 


Connecticut, Storrs 


University of Connecticut 


Dist. of Columbia, 

Washington 
George Washington 
University 

Florida, Coral Gables 
University of Miami 

Florida, Gainesville 
University of Florida 

Florida, Tampa 
University of Tampa 

Hawaii, Honolulu 
University of Hawaii 

Idaho, Pocatello 
Idaho State College 

Illinois, Chicago 
DePaul University 

Illinois, DeKalb 
Northern Illinois 
University 

Illinois, Urbana 
University of Illinois 

Indiana, Bloomington 
Indiana University 

Indiana, Indianapolis 
Indiana Central College 

Indiana, Muncie 
Ball State Teachers 
College 

Indiana, Terre Haute 
Indiana State Teachers 
College 

Iowa, Des Moines 
Drake University 

Iowa, Sioux City 
Morningside College 


University of Baltimore 


Massachusetts, Boston 
Boston University 


Michigan, Detroit 
University of Detroit 


Michigan, Detroit 
Wayne State University 


Michigan, East Lansing 


Michigan State University 


Michigan, Kalamazoo 
Western Michigan 
University 

Minnesota, Minneapolis 
University of Minnesota 

Minnesota, Moorhead 
Concordia College 

Minnesota, St. Paul 
Hamline University 

Mississippi, Jackson 
Millsaps College 

Missouri, Kansas City 


Ohio, Toledo 
University of Toledo 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma City 
Oklahoma City University 
Oklahoma, Tulsa 
University of Tulsa 
Oregon, Portland 
Lewis and Clark College 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Temple University 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 
University of Pittsburgh 
Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras 
University of Puerto Rico 
South Carolina, Columbia 
University of South 
Carolina 
South Dakota, Spearfish 
Black Hills acer 
College 
Tennessee, adidas 
University of Chattanooga 
Tennessee, Knoxville 
University of Tennessee 
Tennessee, Memphis 
Memphis State College 
Tennessee, Nashville 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 
Texas, Austin 
University of Texas 


University of Kansas City Texas, Beaumont 


Missouri, Warrensburg 
Central Missouri State 
College 
Montana, Bozeman 
Montana State College 
Nebraska, Omaha 
University of Omaha 


New Mexico, Albuquerque 


University of New Mexico 


New Mexico, Las Vegas 
New Mexico Highlands 
University 

New York, Brooklyn 
St. John’s University 

New York, Buffalo 
University of Buffalo 

New York, Hempstead 
Hofstra College 

New York, New York 
Hunter College 

New York, Syracuse 
Syracuse University 

North Carolina, Greensboro 
University of North 
Carolina 

Ohio, Akron 
University of Akron 

Ohio, Cincinnati : 
University of Cincinnati 

Ohio, Columbus 
Ohio State University 

Ohio, Kent 
Kent State University 

Ohio, Oxford 
Miami University 
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Lamar State College 
of Technology 
Texas, Canyon 
West Texas State College 
Texas, Dallas 
Southern Methodist 
University 
Texas, El Paso 
Texas Western College 
Texas, Fort Worth 
Texas Christian 
University 
Texas, Houston 
University of Houston 
Texas, Lubbock 
Texas Technological 
College 
Texas, San Antonio 
Trinity University 
Utah, Salt Lake City 
University of Utah 
Washington, Pullman 
State College of 
Washington 
Washington, Seattle 
University of Washington 
Washington, Spokane 
Whitworth a 
West Virginia, Charleston 
Morris Harvey College 
Wisconsin, Madison 
University of Wisconsin 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
Marquette University 
Wyoming, Laramie 
University of Wyoming 





The Secrets 
of the Number 1001 


by Norman S. Cassel 
Vice President 
Interchemical Corporation 


fj It’s easy for you to be a magician 
when you know secrets. In collect- 
ing a grab bag of number tricks, 
Interchemical Corporation’s scien- 
tists point out two secrets about the 
number 1001 .. . secrets that are 
basic to an astounding trick with 
numbers! 

Did you know that, when you mul- 
tiply any three-digit number by 
1001, the answer will always be those 
same three digits repeated twice? 
For instance, you’ll never have to 
use long multiplication any more to 
find out that 857 < 1001 = 857,857, 
or that 419 X 1001 = 419,419, etc. 

Did you know that 7 X 11 X 13 
= 1001? Why is this a “secret”? 
Well, if 1001 is divisible by 7, 11, 18, 
any three-digit number written twice 
will also be divisible by 7, 11, 13! 
And once we know this, we can 
mount the stage for our trick! 

A. Ask someone in your audience 
to write down on a scrap of paper 
any three-digit number, and repeat it 
to get a six-digit number. (Let’s say 
he chooses 439 and repeats it to get 
439,439.) 

B. Ask him to pass the scrap of 
paper to a second person. 

C. Ask the second person to di- 
vide the six-digit number by 7 (he 
will get 62,777). 

Ask him to write his result on a 
scrap of paper and give it to a third 
person. 

D. Now ask the third person to 
divide the number he gets by 11, and 
pass his result (62,777 + 11 = 
5707) to a fourth person, on another 
scrap of paper. 

E. Ask the fourth person to take 
the number he gets and divide it by 
13. Then, he must write his answer 
on another slip of paper and give it 
to you (5707 = 13 = 439!). 

F. When you open the slip of 
paper from the fourth person, you 
see the number 439. You imme- 
diately know that this was the num- 
ber originally chosen. You write it 
on a slip of paper and give it to its 
originator! 
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A WARM WELCOME 
TO THESE NEW CHAPTERS 


Yakima Chapter 
Yakima, Washington 


Mrs. Marion Lundberg, President 
5504 Hilltop Drive 
Yakima, Washington 


Mrs. Arleen Wendt, Vice President 
414 E. Walnut 
Yakima, Washington 


Mrs. Elsie F. Varco, Secretary 
5 So. 32nd Avenue 
Yakima, Washington 


Mrs. Lois I. Nelson, Treasurer 
4409 Douglas Drive 
Yakima, Washington 


Clarksburg Chapter 
Clarksburg, West Virginia 


Mrs. Bernice S. Wright, President 
James & Law Company 
Clarksburg, West Virginia 


Mrs. Evelyn Lowther, Vice President 
1113 N. 14th Street 
Clarksburg, West Virginia 


Mrs. Tina Riley, Recording Secretary 
288 Monticello Avenue 
Clarksburg, West Virginia 


Mrs. Bettie L. Alberts, Corresponding 
Secretary 

1716 Williams Avenue 

Clarksburg, West Virginia 


Anna Marie Merandi, Treasurer 
Edgewood Addition 
Clarksburg, West Virginia 


Kennebec Valley Chapter 
Augusta, Maine 


Mrs. Imogene S. Wilson, President 
75 Arsenal Street 
Augusta, Maine 


Margaret A. Emerson, Vice President 
228 Maine Avenue 
Gardiner, Maine 


Theresa M. Maheu, Recording Secretary 
22 Pleasant Street 
Augusta, Maine 


Mrs. Margaret B. Miskavage, Corre- 
sponding Secretary 

6 Malta Street 

Augusta, Maine 


Mrs. Lucie W. Blaisdell, Treasurer 
69 N. Belfast Avenue 
Augusta, Maine 
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Toronto Chapter 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Isabel Vigna, President 
101 Lawton Boulevard, Apt. 9 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Mrs. Hilda Wilson, Vice President 
Consolidated Building Corp. Ltd. 
89 Avenue Road 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Mrs. Lorraine Stanley, Recording 
Secretary 

46 Riverwood Court 

34 Riverwood Parkway 

Toronto 18, Ontario, Canada 


Mrs. Viola L. Ruthig, Corresponding 
Secretary 

7 Oakburn Crescent, Apt. 9 

Willowdale, Ontario, Canada 


Mrs. Colleen Anderson, Treasurer 
38 Ivordale Crescent 
Scarboro, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Rock Hill Chapter 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 


Mrs. Jessie F. Ayers, President 
2012 Lynn Street 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 


Mrs.Katherine H. Massey, Vice 
President 

331 Oakland Avenue 

Rock Hill, South Carolina 


Mrs. Mattie R. Smith, Recording 
Secretary 

1049 College Avenue 

Rock Hill, South Carolina 


Grace G. Pollard, Corresponding 
Secretary 

771 Eden Terrace 

Rock Hill, South Carolina 


Dorothy L. Ross, Treasurer 
P. O. Box 1071 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 





Make Your Plans Now 
for a Glorious 
Vacation at Convention 
July 22-25 


HOTEL AMERICANA 
in Miami Beach, Florida 














Washington Evergreen Chapter 
Renton, Washington 


Mrs. Marion L. Trunt, President 
1813 South 142nd Place 
Seattle 88, Washington 


Mrs. Hazel Montgomery, Vice President 
7621 South 114th 
Seattle 88, Washington 


Mrs. Leone A. Ackerland, Secretary 
1722 126th S.E. 
Bellevue, Washington 


Mrs. Helen L. Schlegel, Treasurer 
621 Shattuck Street, Apt. 1 
Seattle, Washington 


Roane Chapter 
Kingston-Rockwood, Tennessee 


Mrs. Ilaree D. Gibson, President 
616 N. Douglas Avenue 
Rockwood, Tennessee 


Mrs. Jo Acres, Vice President 
1154 Mayflower Road 
Kingston, Tennessee 


Laurette Trout, Recording Secretary 
625 Clinton Street 
Harriman, Tennessee 


Mrs. Helen B. Loop, Corresponding 
Secretary 

621 Lake Shore Drive 

Kingston, Tennessee 


Mrs. Faye A. Russell, Treasurer 
Route 2 
Rockwood, Tennessee 


Burlington Chapter 
Burlington, Iowa 


Mrs. Rose M. Quell, President 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
2825 Mt. Pleasant Street 
Burlington, Iowa 


Lucile Butler, Vice President 
722 North Sixth Street 
Burlington, Iowa 


Mrs. Cynthia L. Jones, Recording 
Secretary 

209 Ordnance Court 

Burlington, Iowa 


Mrs. Irene Sherrin, Corresponding 
Secretary 

1128 Valley 

Burlington, Iowa 


Mrs. Betty L. Shawgo, Treasurer 
1100 Bartlett 
Burlington, Iowa 
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THE ESSENCE OF 
LEADERSHIP 


@ What are the ingredients of lead- 
ership? What makes one man stand 
head and shoulders above the crowd, 
while another is content to follow? 

One great lesson emerges from a 
study of three men—a statesman, a 
business executive, a sports hero: no 
one is born a leader. 

The qualities of leadership must 
be cultivated. 


Consider the case of the man many 
political commentators call “the 
world’s greatest living statesman.” 
Perhaps no name today is synony- 
mous with the word leadership as 
that of Sir Winston Churchill. 

Yet, Sir Winston’s life was pep- 
pered with failures. The big differ- 
ence is that the man who later helped 
forge the Western Alliance and de- 
feat the Axis Powers early learned 
how to turn seeming failure into suc- 
cess. In the process, he became an 
outstanding leader of men. 

Sir Winston still vividly recalls the 
first major set-back of his life. As a 
schoolboy at Harrow, he did not do 
well in the study of Latin and Greek. 
Consequently, his teachers decided 
to let him concentrate on English 
only. In his own published words: 

“As I remained in the Third 
Fourth three times as long as any- 
one else, I had three times as much 
of it. I learned it thoroughly. Then 
I got into my bones the essential 
struciure of the ordinary British sen- 
tence—which is a noble thing. And 
when in after years my school fel- 
lows who had won prizes and dis- 
tinction for writing beautiful Latin 
poetry had to come down again to 
common English, I did not feel my- 
self at any disadvantage. Naturally 
I am biased in favour of boys learn- 
ing English. I would make them all 
learn English . . . The only thing I 
would whip them for would be for 
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by George Norton 


General Telephone System 


not knowing English. I would whip 
them hard for that.” 


He may never have learned Latin, 
but fifty years later his stirring 
speeches to the English, in their mo- 
ment of peril, filled them with the 
bulldog determination that eventu- 
ally led to Hitler’s defeat. And, a 
decade later, when he was awarded 
the Nobel Prize for literature, it 
came as no particular surprise to 
anyone. 


Which isn’t bad for a boy who was 
once last in his class. 


Two lessons emerge from even a 
brief consideration of Sir Winston: 
a leader knows how to learn from 
his mistakes; and he knows how to 
express himself. 


Cross the Atlantic now and meet 
an American business executive who, 
in five years, almost tripled the 
assets of a company that was big to 
begin with. 

The man—Donald Clinton Power. 
The company — General Telephone 
System. 


When Mr. Power, a lawyer and 
telephone-rate expert, assumed the 
presidency of General Telephone in 
June, 1951, it was even then Amer- 
ica’s largest independent (non-Bell) 
telephone company, with assets of 
$305,000,000. 

But General was little more than 
a holding company—a loosely knit 
federation of regional telephone com- 
panies, each of which managed its 
own area without much assistance or 
supervision from the central office. 

Recognizing a potential for growth, 
Mr. Power set two objectives: to 
centralize the organization, establish- 
ing uniformity of procedures and 
specifications; and to acquire a man- 
ufacturing division. 

To work in the headquariers office, 


Mr. Power hired top experts in per- 
sonnel. .. advertising... rates... 
law ... operations . . . and other 
fields. Managers of regional operat- 
ing companies soon had available to 
them a wealth of facts and advice 
based on the centrally collected ex- 
periences in other divisions. By the 
end of 1956, General’s assets had 
risen to $850,000,000. 


Today, General Telephone is well 
over the billion dollar mark. The 
manufacturing arm, Automatic Elec- 
tric, accounts for forty per cent of 
General’s sales volume. And the 
company is still growing, operating, 
thanks to Power-hired experts who 
predict areas of population increase, 
in many of the fastest-growing areas 
of the country! 

From Mr. Power’s career, we can 
extract these lessons: a leader seeks 
to rise, no matter how high he may 
be; he sets specific objectives to 
guide him; he doesn’t stint in calling 
upon people with specialized skills. 

Go back for a moment to the Balti- 
more of 1902. A seven year old boy 
is being left at St. Mary’s Industrial 
School, an institution for under- 
privileged children. He is a warm- 
hearted, engaging kid, but his en- 
vironment has been such that he 
seems a good bet to end up a mob- 
ster. Everything is against him—ex- 
cept his ability to throw a baseball. 

His name is George Herman Ruth. 

Baltimore was a famous baseball 
town, and a boy with big hands and 
strong arms was likely to be noticed 
by Big League scouts. At 19, George, 
better known as Babe, joined the 
Baltimore Orioles as a left-handed 
pitcher for $600 a year. Before he 
was twenty, he was sold to the Boston 
Red Sox and earning $1,300 a year. 

An up-and-coming pitcher, he 
found himself soid to the New York 
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Yankees for $125,000 in 1919. The 
Yanks switched him to the outfield, 
and for the next ten years. he was 
baseball’s greatest star, a constant 
inspiration to his teammates. The 
home runs rolled in: 54 in 1920; 59 
in 1921; an incredible 60 in 1927. By 
the end of the decade, he was earn- 
ing a colossal $80,000 a year—vir- 
tually tax-free! 

In his last World Series, Ruth 
faced a razzing Chicago crowd. When 
the Cubs’ pitcher, Charley Root, 
threw the ball, the Babe swung with 
all his power—and missed. The 
crowd jeered. Root threw again, 
Ruth swung the bat mightily, his 
hulking body pirouetting completely 
around as he sliced the empty air. 
Strike two! The boos mounted to a 
roar. 

Then Ruth rubbed a little dirt on 
his hands, raised one arm and 
pointed toward the flagpole in center 
field. The jeers rose to a crescendo 
of contempt. 

Root wound up and threw the ball. 
The Babe swung easily, almost 
effortlessly, and the clean crack of 
wood meeting leather resounded 
through the park. A blur of white 
sailed up, up, past the flagpole and 
out of the park —for Babe Ruth’s 
most famous home run. 

In 1934, when the Yankees retired 
Ruth’s No. 3 uniform, a teammate 
was heard to say, “I’d go anywhere 
in the world for the God-granted 
privilege of playing on the same 
team as the Babe.” 

The Sultan of Swat provides us 
with the final rules: a leader keeps 
going even when everyone jeers; he 
demands—and gets—that extra bit 
of effort out of himself. 

To sum up, “Mr. Leader’: 

® Learns from his mistakes. 

® Knows how to express himself. 

® Seeks to rise higher and higher. 

@Sets specific objectives to guide 

him. 

® Calls on people with specialized 

skills. 


@ Keeps going, even when every- 


one jeers. 
® Gets that extra bit of effort out 
of himself. 
* a we 
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Accounting 


1. The reserve for depreciation of 
a fixed asset would normally be 
shown on the balance sheet as 


(a) an investment. 

(b) a deduction from the Sur- 
plus Account. 

(c) a current liability. 


(d) a deduction from the fixed 
asset account. 


2. Your company has declared a 
regular dividend on its common 
stock. Identify the account to 
be charged. 


(a) Capital Surplus. 
(b) Profit and Loss. 
(c) Earned Surplus. 
(d) Paid-in Capital. 


3. A company carries the follow- 
ing accounts on its books. Iden- 
tify the account into which the 
company would make cash 
transfers. 


(a) Earned Surplus. 

(b) Sinking Fund Reserve. 
(c) Reserve for Bad Debts. 
(d) Sinking Fund. 


4. “Patent Rights” would normally 
appear in the balance sheet 
under 


(a) Current Assets, together 
with investments, etc. 

(b) Fixed Assets in conjunc- 
tion with Buildings and 
Equipment. 

(c) Intangible Assets, together 
with Goodwill, etc. 

(d) Long-term debt. 


5. Your company rents a building 


for $1,000 a month, in which 
it houses manufacturing oper- 
tions, as well as sales, advertis- 
ing, and accounting depart- 
ments. The rent cost should be 
apportioned 


(a) against manufacturing. op- 
erations only. 

(b) over each of the four de- 
partments on the basis of 
floor area occupied. 

(c) over each of the four de- 
partments on the basis of 
personnel employed. 

(d) over each of the four de- 
partments on the basis of 
salaries and wages paid. 


. On a company’s balance sheet, 


the net of current assets and 
current liabilities represents 
(a) net worth. 

(b) working capital. 

(c) shareholders’ equity. 


(d) value of outstanding 
shares. 


. A company is threatened with 


insolvency, and management is 
forced to make drastic altera- 
tions in the form of its outstand- 
ing securities in order to reduce 
its fixed debt charges. This ac- 
tion is known as 

(a) reorganization. 

(b) refinancing. 

(c) refunding. 

(d) recapitalization. 
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Wi I would list as current trend num- 
ber one the unmistakable shift toward 
higher standards of action and per- 
formance required of real secretaries. 
You are the leaders in this move- 


ment. Lead upward as fast as you 
can. 

There are trends which may be 
mentioned in the specific fields re- 
lating to secretarial work. I shall 
have to omit a discussion of business- 
related subject areas such as account- 
ing, business law, and office manage- 
ment. But think of the office ma- 
chines field. In the last ten years it 
has exploded. When I began teach- 
ing adding-calculating machines 
there were two well-known makes of 
ten-key adding machines—only two. 
Now there are a dozen. Equipment 
has become so automatic that most 
operators have forgotten division is 
repeated subtraction. Competition in 
the office machines field and the mul- 
tiplicity of new models practically 
parallels the breakfast cereal rush, 
with each company adding a new 
shape, tinted sugar, or a bit of cocoa 
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to its product every time one turns 
around. 

Gone are the days when a secre- 
tary in an accounting office was fully 
prepared if she could operate “an 
adding machine.” Now she must 
understand the fundamental proc- 
esses of mathematics, know which 
machine best performs the function 
required by the specific job at hand, 
and be prepared to adjust with light- 
ning speed to new functional keys, 
short-cut devices, and time-saving 
procedures. 

As most of you doubtless know, 
machines in the electronic comput- 
ing and data processing category are 
doing fantastic jobs at unbelievable 
speeds. Remember, the smarter ma- 
chines get the smarter we must get, 
or we will be left behind in this won- 
derful age. 

Let us turn for a moment to the 
typewriter. Only a few years ago I 
took the secretarial practice class 
from the college where I was teach- 
ing to the office of a large printing 
establishment in a nearby town. The 


purpose of our field trip was that 
they might see an electric typewriter, 
and the woman who operated it. 

By contrast, this summer the col- 
lege were I am teaching spent $1000 
to provide a permanent electrical 
outlet flush with the floor to serve 
each desk in one of our typewriting 
classrooms. 

We have just welcomed our fresh- 
man class. It is one of my responsi- 
bilities to place secretaries-in-train- 
ing in teachers’ offices on the cam- 
pus. Most of these high school 
graduates were able to secure office 
work this past summer. They, of 
course, described their experiences 
to me as they applied for campus 
office positions. Almost every girl I 
interviewed used an electric type- 
writer in the work she did this past 
summer—though she was a beginner 
and was doing routine tasks. 

Emphasis on speed, accuracy, 
stroking, and endurance, important 
as they are, must now be supple- 
mented, as never before, with em- 
phasis on rapid placement, thought- 
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ful copying, and critical editing. 
Released from the necessity of ex- 
pending effort almost equivalent to 
shoveling coal, the modern typist 
must expend an equal amount of 
mental energy if she and her su- 
perior machine are to produce 
superior letters and reports. 


This intellectual challenge is a 
difficult one to meet in the classroom. 
Perhaps some of us should check 
ourselves to be certain we have im- 
proved as much as our typewriters 
have improved. 

What is happening in regard to 
shorthand? I suppose most of us are 
shorthand writers. I also suppose 
that most of us write a symbol short- 
hand system. 


When I studied shorthand every- 
one learned a symbol system because 
one never knew when a member of 
the class would show unusual ability 
and decide to become a court re- 
porter. And court reporters had to 
write symbol shorthand because no 
other kind was brief enough. 


You and I live in a time now when 
court reporting is done by machine 
shorthand. It is easy to learn and 
almost ideally suited to that type 
of recording. The logical result is 
that many schools are now teaching 
alphabetic shorthand systems which 
can be learned in approximately one- 
third the time required to master a 
symbol system. Speeds attained by 
alphabetic shorthand writers are not 
as great as speeds of symbol short- 
hand writers. But sufficient speed for 
most business use can be obtained. 
And the saving in time and energy 
is very impressive. 

We have been teaching an alpha- 
betic system in our terminal two-year 
course for four years. I remember 
when we began teaching this system. 
I reported the plan to my college 
shorthand teacher, with some enthu- 
siasm, which I expected her to share. 
To my astonishment she seemed dis- 
appointed. I found there was a sen- 
timental attachment to the system 
she had taught me which caused her 
to discount the advantages of the 
plan I was describing. I don’t know 
how she would feel today. But I do 
know that our terminal students are 
eager, optimistic, and appreciative 
of the time saved in the learning 
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process. And they are making an 
enviable record for themselves as 
secretaries ‘after they leave school. 


No matter how much each of us 
will argue loudly for the shorthand 
system she writes, it seems to be in- 
evitable that symbol systems are go- 
ing to feel the pressure for their lives 
as office needs for stenographers and 
secretaries continue to climb above 
the level of supply. 


I might go even farther and sug- 
gest that what the portable type- 
writer has done to take typewriting 
into the kitchen, the study, and the 
general classroom, alphabetic short- 
hand may do to break through the 
longhand barrier which has pre- 
vented housewives, students, physi- 
cians, teachers—everyone—from be- 
ing able to record their thoughts and 
the thoughts of others rapidly 
enough. 

Already there is available a set of 
thirty self-teaching lessons on note- 
taking, using an alphabetic short- 
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hand system. It is designed for col- 
lege students but can be used by any- 
one who wishes to improve his ability 
to catch and keep important 
thoughts. The person who says, self- 
pityingly, “Yes, I’ve always wanted 
to learn shorthand, but I’ve never 
had the time,” is just saying words. 
A practical shorthand system can 
now be mastered in the time it takes 
to read the newspaper every night 
for a few weeks. 

I should admit that I write a sym- 
bol shorthand system, and I am glad 
I had the time available to learn it 
when I was in college. But we must 
realize that “light is good in what- 
soever lamp it is burning,” and we 
should be prepared to recognize the 
place that alphabetic shorthand sys- 
tems are filling and will fill in the 
offices of our country. 

Filing. Are you proud of your 
files? Do they reflect the current 
trends in filing? First, of course, are 
they in order? Can you find material 
quickly, and can you file material 


quickly? Finding speed is more im- 
portant than filing speed, as can be 
demonstrated with any wastebasket. 
But assuming that your files are in 
apple-pie shape, then do they con- 
form to modern trends? Is every 
piece of material in the files actually 
important? 

Management has discovered every 
paper filed costs the firm money. The 
emphasis has become stronger and 
stronger in the direction of making 
a carbon copy only if the letter, 
memo, or report contains vital infor- 
mation which is quite likely to be 
needed from the files. For routine 
letters no file copy is prepared. How- 
ever, note may be made of the ma- 
terial received saying that receipt 
was acknowledged, for instance. Cov- 
ering letters sent with checks or 
other traceable documents need not 
be carboned. 


Test your file tomorrow. Look 
through the ‘“M’s” and count how 
many of the items filed this year are 
just dead wood — have never been 
referred to even once. Of course the 
implied suggestion here can be over- 
done. One’s employer must, in the 
last analysis, make the decision re- 
garding whether or not file copies are 
to be prepared. But it is a point to 
be kept in mind. Files are not just 
to be filled. 


To balance the trimming of files, 
it appears to me that secretaries are 
being asked to file an increasing 
number of odd items besides corre- 
spondence. We still struggle with 
catalogs, but have you made a file 
of photographic cuts recently? How 
would you go about making a file of 
honey samples? Would you feel com- 
fortable establishing a filing system 
for landscaping ideas from maga- 
zines—without cutting up the maga- 
zines? These are jobs which secre- 
taries of my acquaintance have been 
asked to do. The modern secretary 
must know the principles upon which 
any efficient filing system or plan of 
organization can be based. She not 
only follows the printed instructions 
on the package of patented guides 
for the correspondence files, but she 
can create and produce a file for any 
type of objects or information, from 
beeswax to battleships. 


And when we get all these prob- 
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lems solved, then let us look at filing 
equipment itself. We now have not 
only vertical files, wheel files, auto- 
matic files, and microfilm files, but 
the ultimate seems to have been 
reached in the “memories” of com- 
puting machines. 


It would seem that each of the 
areas in which secretaries work has 
become or will soon become an area 
of specialization requiring expert 
operators. Perhaps some of us who 
are now “general practitioners” had 
better get our eyes on special fields 
in which we can easily become pro- 
ficient, if necessary. 


More important than any current 
trend, it seems to me, is the increas- 
ingly strong accent on the general 
education of secretaries. Less and 
less of our freshmen say “Why do I 
have to take Foundations of Natural 
Science?” One answer appears, pain- 
fully, when she transcribes “mortar 
and pestle” as “modern pistol” be- 
cause she is unfamiliar with the 
equipment used for crushing chemi- 
cal crystals. 


As mass-communication media 
bring to a large portion of our popu- 
lation the facts and comments re- 
garding current events, the secretary 
can expect to find names and terms 
relating to the social studies in her 
dictation. And she can expect these 
topics to be a part of the conversa- 
tion with the luncheon:guests whom 
she is asked to entertain for her 
employer. 


What can a secretary learn from 
the arts and humanities? One obvious 
answer is that they encourage an 
intelligent choice of broadening and 
worthwhile hobbies. Architecture, 
drama, plastic arts, music, painting, 
literature, as well as the more thor- 
oughly applied pursuits such as 
leathercraft, ceramics, woodcraft, art 
metal, and textiles, furnish relaxing 
but compelling interesting leisure- 
hour activities. The end-product of 
such activity is often an object of 
value and beauty. 


In addition, every hour spent in 
the study of well-written selections 
from literature improves one’s abil- 
ity to express oneself in oral or writ- 
ten office communication. Things of 
beauty leave their impress in finer 
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sensitivity to beauty, in sweetness of 
personality, and -in a lively, alert 
interest in the details of every ex- 
perience in the office and out. 


The importance of communication 
skills as a general education area 
can hardly be overstated. Last week 
a transfer student enrolled in our 
department. She has completed a 
two-year college secretarial course 
and has come to us as a junior, hop- 
ing to finish the four-year B.S. de- 
gree requirements this year and next. 
She came from some hundreds of 
miles away, so her performance does 
not reflect upon any school in the 
west. She went to work temporarily 
for our journalism professor. I would 
like to have you hear two sentences 
from the first letter she transcribed. 
The sentences as they were dictated 
are: “As indicated by the prize pa- 
pers, Russell handles the language 
very well. I do not think that he had 
had any specific experience in script 
writing, but his general ability is 
such that I doubt this would prove 
to be an obstacle.” And here are the 
same two sentences as they were 
transcribed: “As entitled by the 
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price charge he has produced, Rus- 
sell handled the language very well. 
I generally think he is at great ex- 
perience in discripting. But his gen- 
eral policy is such that I doubt this 
would be a success.” The saddest 
part is that this girl did not under- 
stand what was being dictated, and 
she did not ask for an explanation, 
but chose to transcribe a series of 
words, some original, which were 
meaningless both to her and to the 
reader. She must be taught to listen 
understandingly, to write notes which 
cannot be misunderstood, and then 
to communicate the clear idea she 
received from the dictation, in the 
words of the dictator, or better words, 
if there is no objection to editing. 
The skills of communication — 
speaking, listening, writing—are in- 
valuable to the secretary. 


I am sure many of you are aware 
of the benefits of general education 


to the professional secretary. You 
read seriously and regularly, you 
attend concerts and lectures, you 
listen to and talk with stimulating 
people. Employers are speaking out 
and over and over again in the jour- 
nals and papers in favor of a broad 
education. Some have gone so far as 
to say, “If a young woman is intelli- 
gent, has received a general educa- 
tion in college, and you have taught 
her to use the typewriter compe- 
tently, we will do the rest.” Actually 
I doubt that such employers realize 
what they are saying, but they are 
saying it. 

Current trends? As I see them 
they might be summarized under 
three categories: 

(1) The increasing importance of 
professional attitudes and profes- 
sional standards in the offices of 
today. 

(2) The increasing necessity of 
being able to adapt to new equip- 
ment, new processes, and new de- 
vices — the understanding of prin- 
ciples controlling the action being of 
more importance than knowing 
which button to push. 

(3) The increasing emphasis on 
general intelligence and a general, 
broad education. 


I urge you to test yourself each 
day in the three areas. Ask yourself 
these questions: 


(1) Have I produced work of the 
highest standard today, and have I 
been strictly professional in each 
contact with others? 


(2) Do I understand why I per- 
formed each act in the routine of the 
office today, and could I apply these 
principles to other machines and 
situations? 


(3) Have I been eager today to 
learn more about the people and 
things of the world in which I hold 
so responsible a position? 

Your answer to these questions 
will determine whether or not you 
are in step with the current trends. 
I believe you are, and that you in- 
tend to stay in step with the glorious 
march of progress. 
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by Robert C. Daley 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


Wi Delicately graceful ... lithe... 
weightless . .. quick . . . the ballerina 
rises to her toes—then whirls! Next 
she leaps through the air—a sight so 
thrilling that millions have turned 
out to watch ballet in over 100 
American cities. Millions more (in- 
cluding you?) have been fascinated 
by modern ballet on the TV screen. 
Why such a wide audience for an 
art that once was considered long- 
hair? Chiefly because of some dazz- 
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ON AN 
OLD ART 


ling dancers, members of the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo. 

For the past twenty years, Amer- 
ica’s best-known ballet company has 
danced its way across the United 
States and Canada, performing in 
big cities and whistle-stops alike, and 
making ballet buffs out of people 
who previously hadn’t known a 
pirouette from a pinwheel. Through 
the years, the services of such big- 
time ballerinas as Alexandra Dani- 





Alicia Markova and Maria 
Tallchief helped spread the com- 
pany’s fame. 

Loading two buses and two trucks 
with personnel and props, the troupe 
visits more than 100 cities in a 


lova, 


typical season, covers well over 
20,000 miles, and plays before long- 
hairs and crew-cuts alike—with a 
sprinkling of Presley pompadours 
spotted in the balconies. 


It was not always thus. During 
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its first couple of seasons, the com- 
pany had to contend with resound- 
ing artistic successes — and equally 
thunderous financial failures. But 
the few who bought tickets spread 
the word that good ballet is exciting 
—and that the excitement it arouses 
can be generated by no other type of 
theater. (Ballet, of course is theater 
—the dance dramatization of a story 
or mood.) 

Part of ballet’s appeal is the primi- 
tive fascination that dance — any 
form of dance—holds for us. This 
reliable spell-binder is man’s oldest 
art: the compulsion to dance took 


Spectators get the same thrill from 
its leaps and jumps as they do from 
the impossibly high note that the 
soprano reaches for and touches, or 
from the ball that sails between the 
crossbars as the result of a well- 
placed toe. Engineers, accountants 
and other mathematically-minded 
folk are often ballet fans; they like 
the balance and exactness with which 
ballet is planned and executed. 
These elegant athletics were part 
of the ballet from its very beginning. 
Many of the steps we see today are 
taken from the fencing routine of the 
French nobles at the court of Louis 


who seeks solid achievement in his 
work, a dancer‘s first, last and middle 
name is Practice—and the most 
skillful artists almost invariably are 
the ones whose stamina enables them 
to practice longest. The goal: the 
dancer’s absolute control over his 
instrument, which is his own body. 
The ballerina and her partner need 
the balance of tightrope walkers, the 
precision of fine violinists, the devo- 
tion of artists and the stamina of 
athletes. To earn these superlatives, 
the troupe practices before every re- 
hearsal and every performance. 
Science helps. To help Ballet 





hold of our ancestors long before 
they had songs to sing, or music to 
step to. The Bible records that King 
David once did a dance of thanks- 
giving, and that the women of Israel 
danced to honor God after their safe 
passage across the Red Sea. In all 
lands, dance is still one of the most 
potent and popular means of ex- 
pressing emotion. 


But ballet is like no other dance. 
Watch the dancers move, and you’ll 
see what we mean. They lift them- 
selves onto their toes or clear off the 
ground, meanwhile stretching their 
bodies in long, graceful lines. Their 
faces are serene, their arms languid 
as they leap through the air, giving 
the impression of effortless ease. This 
combination of precision and power, 
serenity and spectacular motion, is 
what makes ballet exciting to watch. 
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XIV. These blue-blooded swordsmen 
were the first ballet dancers, and they 
danced the way they dueled—deftly 
and efficiently, balancing themselves 
on the turned-out feet that are still 
the basic ballet stance. Later, acro- 
bats recruited as dance teachers 
added the soaring leaps which are 
also basic to ballet. Famous balleri- 
nas devised steps which were added 
to the repertoire. Much of the show- 
manship and the dazzlingly complex 
footwork were contributed by the 
dance masters of Czarist Russia. 

The “Russe” in the title of the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo refers 
to dance technique, not nationality. 
Only one of the dancers was born in 
Russia. The rest hail from all over 
the globe—as cosmopolitan as ballet 
itself has become. 


An excellent example to anyone 


Russe dancers perfect their art while 
at the barre or in a dancing ensemble, 
engineers of Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company recently produced twin- 
ground mirrors which give as faithful 
an image—in color, form and line— 
as any mirror ever made. 

Much mirror practice and little 
leisure—is the long and difficult game 
worth the brief candle of a dancing 
career? Few dancers get rich, for 
even the fabulously popular Ballet 
Russe just about breaks’ even. 
(Profits must be used to stage bal- 
lets, maintain and repair costumes. 
Toe-shoes, to cite one item, cost over 
eight dollars and last, with luck, for 
a week.) 

But even fewer ballet dancers leave 
the field. Seems that it gets in your 
blood, this chance to be airborne and 
to lift the audience right up with you. 

e e td 
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DATES 
to 


remember AY 


Indiana Division 
Time: April 3, 4, 5 
Place: French Lick Hotel, French 
Lick, Indiana 


Illinois Division 
Time: April 24, 25, 26 
Place: Hotel Orlando, Decatur, 
Illinois 


Nebraska-South Dakota Division 
Time: April 25, 26 
Place: Sheraton Cataract Hotel, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Wisconsin Division 
Time: May 1, 2, 3 
Place: La Crosse, Wisconsin 


Oregon Division 
Time: May 8, 9, 10 
Place: Medford Hotel, Medford, 
Oregon 


Kentucky Division 
Time: May 9, 10 
Place: Owensboro, Kentucky 


Mississippi Division 
Time: May 9, 10 
Place: Vicksburg, Mississippi 


Virginia Division 
Time: May 15, 16, 17 
Place: Charlottesville, Virginia 


Tennessee Division 
Time: May 15, 16, 17 
Place: Gatlinburg, Tennessee 
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Georgia Division 
Time: May 15, 16, 17 
Place: Atlanta, Georgia 


Alabama Division 
Time: May 15, 16, 17 
Place: Mobile, Alabama 


Michigan Division 
Time: May 15, 16, 17 
Place: Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Delaware-Maryland-District of 
Columbia Division 
Time: May 15, 16, 17 
Place: Southern Hotel, Baltimore, 
Maryland 





answers 


to CPS Quickie Quiz 


on Page 26 
1—(d) 5—(b) 
2—(c) 6—(b) 
3—(d) 7—(a) 
4—(c) 











Tennessee Division 
Time: May 15, 16, 17 
Place: Mountain View Hotel, Gatlin- 
burg, Tennessee 


Canadian Division 
Time: May 15, 16, 17 
Place: Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 
Montreal, Quebec 


New Jersey Division 
Time: May 16 
Place: North Jersey Country Club, 
Wayne, New Jersey 


Iowa Division 
Time: May 16, 17 
Place: Hotel Jefferson, Iowa City, 
Iowa 


Colorado-Wyoming Division 
Time: May 22, 23 
Place: Writer’s Manor, Denver, 
Colorado 


Carolina Division 
Time: May 22, 23, 24 
Place: Columbia, South Carolina 


Florida Division 
Time: May 22, 23, 24 
Place: West Palm Beach, Florida 


West Virginia Division 
Time: May 22, 23, 24 
Place: Charleston, West Virginia 


Ohio Division 
Time: May 22, 23, 24 
Place: Hotel Pick Ohio, 
Youngstown, Ohio 


New York State Division 
Time: May 22, 23, 24 
Place: Hotel Utica, Utica, New York 


Washington Division 
Time: May 23, 24 
Place: Monte Cristo Hotel, Everett, 
Washington 


Pennsylvania Division 
Time: June 5, 6, 7 
Place: Altoona, Pennsylvania 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 
Time: July 22-25 


Place: Hotel Americana, 
Bal Harbour, Miami Beach, Florida 
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GUARANTEED BY THE MANUFACTURER’ OF THE FAMOUS 


NO. 1 TYPEWRITER Get crisp, sharp 


McBEE >ORPORATI ae ESTER, A H 
ROYAL cBeE (ore) 1@) ON ORT CHES nw. Y copies every time! 


FREE SAMPLES... 


on request! Just fill out 
and mail this coupon 
(clipped to your letter- 
head) —or call your Mr. 
Roy Type the Roytype 
Representative. 
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ROYTYPE® 


carbon papers, ribbons, 
quality supplies 
Sor all business machines 


Products of Royal McBee Corporation, 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. 
*Trademark of Royal McBee Corp. Copyright 1959 Royal McBee Corp. 





Roytype’s new, top-quality carbon paper, especially 
suited for electric typewriters, is a real whiz at improving 
the looks of your copies. 

Sheet after sheet, you get a clear, sharp finish with no 
blurs or smudge. Doesn’t slip or curl—and it’s longer 
lasting. Roytronic (TM)* is plastic-coated and its ink 
formula includes pure, imported carnauba wax that 
eliminates ‘‘tracks’’ on your copies. Carbon-Keeper Box 
slips neatly into stationery slots of desk drawer. 


Royal McBee Corporation 
Department F, Port Chester, New York 


Please send me FREE samples of your new ROY TRONIC Carbon Paper. 





Your Name. 


Firm Name 





Street Address. 





City Zone. State. 





code of ethies 


Recognizing the invaluable influence of 
woman’s life in all she touches, we resolve to 
inject into our business association the highest 
ideals for which The National Secretaries Asso- 
ciation stands; to lend grace, charm, and sobriety 
to all our dealings, and to maintain poise and 
dignity under all conditions and circumstances. 


We resolve to further the interest of whatever 
business we follow, to exemplify loyalty and con- 
scientiousness, and to exercise patience at all times; 


To keep our lives clean and wholesome, that 
our very presence may bring life and light to 
those about us; 


To encourage ambition, lend hope, and nourish 
faith, remembering that the eternal laws of God 
are the only ones under which we can truly 
succeed. 





(Adopted at Houston Convention, 1951) 
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The emblem of NSA is significant of its aims and 
purposes. Emblazoned across the face of the emblem is 
the classic lamp of learning, its rays lighting the world; 
the world signifying that the field is unlimited for our 
profession; and stamped boldly on this emblem are the 
letters B-L which stand for Better Learning, Better 
Letters, Better Living. 











